Oxford and its Story

posterity. Thomas was made a Saint, judged to be
a " candlestick," and awarded by Dante a place high
in the realms of Paradise. Duns Scotus, on the other
hand, whose learning and industry were as great and
his merit probably not much inferior, survives chiefly
in the English language as a " dunce." The name of
the great Oxford scholar stands to the world chiefly
as a synonym for a fool and a blockhead. For when
the Humanists, and afterwards the Reformers, attacked
his system as a farrago of needless entities and useless
distinctions, the Duns men, or Dunses, on their side
railed against the new learning. The name of
Dunce, therefore, already synonymous with cavilling
sophist or hair-splitter, soon passed into the sense of
dull, obstinate person, impervious to the new learning,
and of blockhead, incapable of learning or scholarship.
Such is the justice of history.

Duns Scotus had carried the day and the Church
rallied to the side of the Franciscans. But such a
successful attack involved the Orders in extreme bitter-
ness. The Dominicans retorted that these Franciscans,
who claimed and received such credit throughout
Europe for humility and Christlike poverty, were
really accumulating wealth by alms or bequests. The
charge was true enough.

The pride and luxury of the Friars, their splendid
buildings, their laxity in the Confessional, their arti-
fices for securing proselytes, their continual strife with
the University and their endeavours to obtain peculiar
privileges therein had long undermined their popularity.
They were regarded as ** locusts " who had settled on
the land and stripped the trees of learning and of life.

Duns Scotus held almost undisputed sway for a
while. His works on logic, theology and philosophy
were text-book's in the University. But presently
there arose a new light, a pupil of his own, to
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